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Freeing  the  Last  Toll  Road  On  the 
Lincoln  Highway 


TO  the  traveler  who  wends  his  way 
westward  via  the  Lincoln  Highway 
across  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  no 
more  attractive  vistas  appear  than  those 
seen  while  crossing  Lancaster  County,  with 
its  hundreds  of  fine  farms  unsurpassed  any- 
where for  fertility  and  general  improve- 
ments, denoting  thrift  and  prosperity. 
Thousands  who  take  this  drive  have  until 
recently,  however,  had  the  annoyance  of 
being  called  upon  to  pay  toll  at  gate  after 


gate  after  passing  within  the  borders  of  this 
county.  But  all  the  roads  are  free  now, 
and  the  last  toll  gate  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way has  disappeared.  A battle  for  free 
roads  has  been  fought  and  won. 

When  the  agitation  for  free  roads  began, 
Lancaster  County  had  many  miles  of  pikes 
within  its  borders  under  ownership  of  vari- 
ous companies.  Those  hard,  firm  roads  had 
helped  wonderfully  in  making  Lancaster 
County  a valuable  farming  center,  and  the 
farmers  did  not  propose  either  to  lose  them 
or  to  give  them  away.  They  had  built 
them,  they  still  owned  them  largely,  and 
they  raised  the  slogan,  “Let  the  ones 
that  use  the  good  roads  pay  to  main- 
tain them.”  Hard  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  to  free  at  least  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
but  the  farmers  replied,  “If  you  free  any, 


you  must  free  all.  We  are  not  willing  to 
be  taxed  to  give  free  roads  to  the  automo- 
bilist  and  still  pay  toll  on  the  pikes  we  use." 

Three  years  ago  the  battle  reached  its 
climax.  D.  F.  Magee,  a lawyer  of  Lan- 
caster, was  nominated  for  County  Commis- 
sioner mainly  on  a “free  roads”  platform. 
Nearly  all  of  the  business  men  of  Lan- 
caster County  were  for  him,  as  were  also 
the  more  progressive  farmers.  He  won. 
Then  came  the  fight  to  win  over  the  other 


two  Commissioners.  A Free  Roads  League 
was  formed,  mainly  from  the  membership 
of  the  Automobile  Club  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
voters  out  of  a poll  of  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  signed  petitions  praying  the 
County  Commissioners  for  free  roads.  At 
a great  public  meeting  held  in  the  Court 
House,  these  petitions  were  received  by  Mr. 
Magee  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  other  two  Commissioners  finally 
yielded,  and  agreed  to  join  with  Mr.  Magee 
in  freeing  four  of  the  toll  roads  of  Lancas- 
ter County,  the  state  paying  one-half  of  the 
cost  and  the  county  the  other  half. 

Negotiations  were  immediately  opened 
thru  J.  Denny  O'Neil,  the  present  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  pikes.  These  included  the  Williams- 
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town  Turnpike  and  the  Lancaster  and  Sus- 
quehanna Turnpike,  the  two  being  practic- 
ally one  continuous  road  and  covering  the 
Pennsylvania  section  of  Lincoln  Highway 
entire,  and  two  others, — the  Elizabethtown 
Pike  and  the  Manheim  Pike.  After  months 
of  negotiation  the  Williamstown  Pike  was 
bought  for  $90,000,  the  Elizabethtown  Pike 
for  $80,000,  and  the  Manheim  Pike  for 
$35,000.  The  Williamstown  Pike  was  freed 
first,  and  the  ceremonies  of  taking  down  the 
toll  signs  and  removing  the  gates  took  place 
on  April  12,  1918,  amid  the  great  rejoicing 
of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  the 
campaign  to  accomplish  this  end.  To  Mr. 
Magee,  County  Commissioner,  was  given 
the  honor  of  taking  down  the  toll  signs  and 


nailing  up  the  sign,  “Pay  No  Toll.  This 
Pike  is  Free,”  in  recognition  of  his  untiring 
efforts  to  this  end. 

However,  the  Lancaster  and  .Susque- 
hanna Pike  still  withstood  the  demand,  and 
along  its  length  five  toll  gates  were  still 
standing.  The  Conestoga  Traction  Com- 
pany had  a lease  of  the  franchises  of  this 
pike  for  ninety-nine  years.  It  was  profit- 
able and  they  declined  to  give  it  up.  Legal 
proceedings  were  instituted  to  try  to  force 
a sale.  Both  county  and  state  stood  readv 
with  their  money  to  buy  at  a fair  price. 
Eventually  a compromise  was  effected,  and 
the  price,  $80,000,  was  paid  on  September 
5,  1918.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  beautiful, 
sunshiny  autumn  day  the  last  toll  gate  was 
removed  with  fitting  and  joyous  ceremonies. 


Keep  Out  Rats 

Rats  Are  Disease  Bearers  and  Destructive  Agents 


The  rat-proofing  of  premises  is  highly  de- 
sirable, both  for  sanitary  and  for  economic 
reasons,  and  should  be  employed  especially 
in  communities  along  the  seaboard,  on  ac- 
count of  the  possible  introduction  of  bu- 
bonic plague  at  such  points.  Rat-proofing 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  eliminating 
rat  harborage  and  of  the  protection  of  food 
supplies  from  the  depredations  of  rodents. 
To  eliminate  rat  harborage,  residential 
buildings  should  be  elevated  from  one  to 
three  feet,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  building,  with  underpinning  free  and  the 
space  beneath  the  building  kept  clear  of 
loose  materials;  or  the  foundation  wall  at 
the  edge  of  the  building  should  fit  the  floor 
closely  and  extend  two  feet  into  the  ground. 

I f rat-proofing  is  accomplished  by  eleva- 
tion, it  is  especially  necessary  to  prevent  ac- 
cess of  rats  to  double  walls.  This  is  done 
bv  obliterating  hollow  space  with  a concrete 
fill  or  with  bricks  extending  one  foot  up- 
ward from  the  floor. 

Buildings  where  foodstuffs  are  prepared 
or  stored  in  considerable  quantities  require 
measures  not  only  for  the  prevention  of  the 
harborage  of  rats  but  also  for  the  preven- 


tion of  their  temporary  incursion  in  search 
of  food.  In  this  class  of  structures  it  is 
preferable  that  the  floor  be  of  concrete, 
protected  on  all  sides  at  the  edge  by  a wall 
extending  two  feet  under  the  ground,  to 
prevent  rats  burrowing  under  the  edge  of 
the  concrete.  Hollow  wall  or  ceiling  space 
should  be  avoided  in  these  structures.  The 
walls  should  be  of  solid  masonry,  brick  or 
concrete,  but  if  of  frame  the  entrance  to 
the  space  should  be  protected  by  a brick  or 
concrete  fill  extending  from  the  floor  up- 
ward one  foot. 

To  prevent  the  admission  of  various 
species  of  climbing  rats,  ventilators,  drains 
and  other  similar  openings  should  be 
screened  with  durable  material,  preferably 
not  less  than  12-gauge  wire,  mesh  not  ex- 
ceeding Vi-inch.  The  premises  should  be 
kept  free  of  loose  material  which  might 
serve  as  a harborage  for  rats.  This  applies 
especially  to  loose  lumber,  barrels,  boxes, 
etc.  If  retained  on  the  premises,  such  ar- 
ticles should  be  elevated  not  less  than  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  Plank  walks  are 
favorite  harboring  places  for  rats,  and 
should  be  avoided,  the  necessary  walks  be- 
ing made  of  concrete  or  brick. 


